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never been such as to give free play to this law of tom-
pensation, the law of the supplementing of end by motive.
We find, on the contrary, that the general principle of moral
development, which makes the end a thing ever striven for
but never fully attained, must be extended to the forces of
the moral life itself. The harmonious co-operation of these
forces remains an ideal, to which the individual may gradually
approximate in his internal and external moral endeavours;
while society works towards it by bringing about a state of
affairs where every individual may co-operate in the moral
task.

And so we see that the ultimate end of human morality
is the moral ideal, and that its immediate end is the pro-
gressive perfection of humanity. All narrower fields of
human effort, where the aim is individual and social per-
fection, are finally included in this last and highest realm.
Perfection is but a fictitious concept if it is understood in
the eudsemonistic and utilitarian sense of a mere increase
in the happiness to be attained through sensuous and
intellectual sources. Such a theory makes happiness the
real and ultimate end. The idea of perfection has no
independent significance unless we realise rfhat the ultimate
moral end is ideal, to be reached only in approximation.
This means that happiness has little ethical importance:
it is not an end in itself, but a by-product of moral effort,
though, at the same time, an aid to morality. Since the
moral ideal belongs to the realm of the infinite, our only
way of defining it is to characterise it indirectly in two ways,
In the first place, we may define it positively as meaning the
development of all the psychical forces of mankind in their
individual, social and humanitarian functions, a development
that progresses beyond every stage once attained and pro-
ceeds to infinity. Secondly, we may define it negatively
by saying that it involves a progressive diminution of all